Beings are nourished by food, food is produced by rain, rain comes from sacrifice, and 
sacrifice is performed by action. Know that action comes from the Supreme Spirit who is 
ope; wherefore the all pervading Spirit is at all times present in the sacrifice. 

—BHAGAVAD GITA. 
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FOOD. 

OOD should not be too common-place to be the subject of 
philosophical inquiry. Some spend the greater portion 
of the twenty-four hours in labor that they may earn money 
enough to buy the food necessary to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Others more favorably circumstanced spend quite as 
much time in planning what they will eat, how it shall be pre- 
pared, and how it will please them and the palates of their 
friends. After a life-time spent in feeding their bodies, they 
all meet the same fate, they die, they are laid aside. Grimy 
laborer and man of culture, sweat-shop worker and woman of 
fashion, butcher and soldier, servant and master, priest and 
pauper, all must die. After feeding their own bodies on sim- 
ple herbs and roots, on wholesome food and rich viands, their 
own bodies in turn serve as food for the beasts and vermin of 
the earth, the fish of the sea, the birds of the air, the flame of 

the fire. 

Nature is conscious in all her kingdoms. She progresses 
through forms and bodies. Each kingdom builds up bodies to 
sum up the evolution below, to reflect the kingdom above, and 
to be conscious of it. The entire universe is thus made up of 
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interdependent parts. Each part has a double function, to be 
an informing principle to that below, and to be food for the 
body of that above it. 

Food is the nourishment or material which is necessary to 
the formation, function, and continuance, of every kind of 
body, from the lowest mineral to the highest intelligence. 
This nourishment or material is forever circulating from the 
elemental forces into concrete forms, thence into structure and 
organic bodies, until these are resolved into bodies of intelli- 
gence and power. Thus the universe as a whole is continually 
feeding on itself. 

Through food beings receive bodies and come into the 
world. Through food they live in the world. Through food 
they leave the world. None can escape the law of restoration 
and compensation by which nature keeps up a continuous cir- 
culation through her kingdoms, returning to each what was 
taken from it and but held in trust. 

By the proper use of food bodies are formed and continue 
their cyclic evolution of growth. By the improper use of food 
the healthy body will become diseased and end in the reaction- 
ary cycle of death. 

Fire, air, water, and earth, are the elements, the occult 
elements, which combine and condense into the solid concrete 
rock and mineral of the earth. The earth is the food of the 
vegetable. The plant strikes its roots through the rock and 
by the principle of life bursts it open and selects therefrom 
the food needed to build up new structure for itself. The life 
causes the plant to expand, unfold, and grow into the form 
most expressive of itself. Guided by instinct and desire the 
animal takes as its food the earth, vegetable, and other ani- 
mals. [T'rom the earth and the simple structure of the plant, 
the animal builds up its complex body of organs. Animal, 
plant, earth and elements, all serve as food for man, the 
Thinker. 

Food is of two kinds. Physical food is of the earth, plants, 
and animals. Spiritual food comes from the universal intelli- 
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gent source upon which the physical depends for its existence. 

Man is the focus, mediator, between the spiritual and the 
physical. Through man a continuous circulation between the 
spiritual and the physical is kept up. Elements, rocks, plants, 
reptiles, fishes, birds, beasts, men, powers, and gods, all con- 
tribute to the support of one another. 

After the manner of a lemniscate man keeps in circulation 
physical and spiritual food. Through his thoughts man re- 
ceives spiritual food and passes it into the physical world. 
Into his body man receives physical food, extracts therefrom 
the essence, and through his thought he may transform it and 
raise it intc the spiritual world. 

Food is one of the best teachers of man. Want of food 
teaches the ignorant and slothful the first lesson of work. 
Food demonstrates to the epicure and glutton that over-feed- 
ing will result in pain and disease of the body; and so he learns 
self-control. Food is an occult essence. It may not appear so 
to the men of our times, but in the future man will see and 
appreciate this fact and discover a food which will change his 
body into one of a higher order. The reason why he fails to 
do it now is because he does not control his appetites, does not 
serve his fellow-men, and does not see the deity reflected in 
himself. 

Food teaches the sober-minded man the lesson of cycles 
and of justice. He sees that he may take from nature certain 
of her products, but that she demands and compels in her 
cyclic changes an equivalent for them. When the law of jus- 
tice is complied with man becomes wise and the raising of the 
lower into higher forms gains him entrance into the spiritual 
world from which he takes his inspiration. 

The universe is food. The whole universe feeds upon 
itself. Man builds into his body the food of all of the king- 
doms below, and draws from above his spiritual food during 
meditation. If the order of evolution is to be continued, he 
must in his turn furnish a body for the entity higher than him- 
self. This entity has its roots in his own animal body and is 
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the indwelling intelligent spiritual part of the human being. 
It is his God. The food which man can furnish his god is 
made up of the noble thoughts and deeds, the aspirations, and 
the meditations of his life. This is the food of which the god- 
like body of the soul is formed. The soul in its turn is that 
power or spiritual body through which the one divine and 
intelligent principle may operate. 





LOVE AND THE UNDERSTANDING. 
By MERLIN. 


Bring the interior to the surface like a glow to your cheek 
or bosom, and you feel that you live in the world where angels 
are, aye, and devils, sometimes. Your soul is what you think, 
your life and spirit, and what you love. You cannot make 
yourself love or hate; your interior nature by virtue of its 
own sympathies and antipathies determines the matter by its 
own instincts. Hence the words of Festus—‘Love hath its 
own laws.” <A well-cultivated affectional nature is its own 
best guide; such a one is “not far from the kingdom of God.” 
It is superior to conventional rules as God is superior to law, 
and may even transcend them with innocence and truth. It is 
full of immortality; for within it is the all of Deity—the love 
itself. Such is the quiet. It is not stagnation, hastening de- 
composition, but rest of the spirit from the hurryings, the 
agitations and storms of the external. The heart reposes in 
an atmosphere of love and is at rest. It exhales love.- 

The understanding is a poor reasoner without the heart, 
and its proper function is to show that the heart is right. The 
heart is the seat of the life in which life is enthroned and the 
life instinctively solicits that which is of itself, like itself or 
assimilable to itself, so that it may be added to, fed, in- 
vigorated. So, we should argue less and breathe in more. Too 
much calculating obscures the understanding, as a humdrum 
life enfeebles the will_—A. W. 








PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 


By BurRcHAM HARDING. 


PREFACE. 


N this treatise, the author will attempt to give an outline of 

the operations of nature, more especially the origin, his- 

tory, and destiny of this world and its humanity, and its course 
and method of evolution. 

Advanced modern thinkers recognize that all forces are 
but varied aspects of the One Force, which dwells in every 
atom, and may be termed God or the One Life. The activity 
of this Force produces growth, development, evolution, which 
are synonymous terms to explain progress. 

Nature’s laws are simple in operation, acting uniformly in 
the formation of a world, and in everything it contains. This 
regularity of method will enable the reader to satisfy his mind 
as to the reasonableness of the system here propounded, with- 
out appeal to authorities. Faith is knowledge, based on ob- 
servation and experience, and can be acquired by study and 
comparison of nature’s operations. 

No authority or originality is claimed for the statements in 
these articles; they are gleaned from the cumulative testimony 
of ancient teachings, which during recent years have found 
their way into Western literature. The writer has aimed at 
producing a preliminary treatise, to show that a complete sys- 
tem of evolution exists, and trusts that the articles may be 
found helpful to those who are searching for the true meaning 
of life. 

The “Life” or Being more immediately engaged in the 
production of this world is spiritual humanity, the aggregate 
of the souls of mankind, which are inseparably bound together. 
The world is evolved from and by spiritual man, it is his off- 
spring, made in his likeness, it is himself. When the man’s 
true position is realized, the law of Brotherhood, which rules in 
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the spiritual realm, will find universal application in our ma- 
terial surroundings. 

Man brings about the growth of all things in the world, 
and has produced our present surroundings of suffering and 
misery: his future mission is to remove adverse conditions, for 
in no other way can they be ameliorated. 

For many centuries man’s true position in life, his spiritual 
nature, had been forgotten; but a new era is opened and rapid 
strides are being made in spiritual knowledge which discloses 
to man his true nature. This advance presages a time when 
the great law of nature, “Universal Brotherhood,” will be rec- 
ognized as paramount, and with its application to worldly 
affairs, suffering and misery will be abolished and humanity 
will enter upon a state of happiness. 


ONE INTELLIGENT CAUSE. 


HE study of Nature impresses upon the mind the absolute 
unchangeableness and reliability of her laws, for their 
operations can be traced equally in the humble mineral and 
plant, as in planets, worlds and the solar system. Nature is 
free from vanity and ambition, rendering her aid in equal 
measure to small and great. Every object is a mirror of the 
whole universe, hence the law of analogy can be accepted as 
a sure guide in following the ramifications of terrestrial 
activities; and we are led to comprehend her vast and secret 
operations by observing the smaller and familiar things of life. 
The key to the evolution of the world is man. As a spir- 
itual being, man brought the world into existence, and is the 
force which guides, controls and directs every part, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. As soon as its purpose is fulfilled, 
collective spiritual humanity will depart, and the world will 
disintegrate. The meaning of this will become apparent as we 
proceed. 


The world, as everything in Nature, evolves from within 
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outwards. The rocks, water and other objects, are the outer 
coverings of an inner and invisible world. The energizing 
principle in matter is distinct from the matter: as water is the 
result of a combination of invisible gases, which are distinct 
from the water. 

Let us dismiss at once all thought of “creation” as the 
origin of things. Creation out of nothing is unknown in 
nature, and contradicts the fact of law working in all depart- 
ments. It forms in the mind an erroneous idea of a “creator” 
who at his caprice might introduce chaos into orderly relations, 
and whose actions may be grossly unjust. 

Man and everything around us is a witness to the eternal 
law of evolution worked and guided from within by an infin- 
itude of powers and forces. The idea of an edifice is first 
conceived in the mind of an architect, and takes form in the 
plan of the building: also every act and gesture is the result 
of an internal feeling or thought: and each plant and tree is 
produced by growth from within. “The whole of nature 
evinces a progressive march towards a higher life, in which 
can be clearly traced the working of immutable laws, by whose 
action the weak and feeble species make room for the strong, 
ensuring the ‘survival of the fittest.’”” We can perceive de- 
sign in every action, and that all nature’s forces are working 
towards the grand end of progress. Let us begin by tracing 
the inner and invisible, the cause of the outer world. 

The one eternal imperishable essence in the universe is the 
One Life. It is the great energy, the unseen cause of all that 
is. It may be regarded as space, duration, matter, or motion; 
it 1s all these eternally. From the One Life all things proceed 
by involution and evolution, and periodically return, for its 
operations are governed by law in every particular, in the spir- 
itual as well as in the material realm. It remains hidden and 
undiscoverable to the gross physical senses, but guides and 
moulds its emanations, producing material forms which hav- 
ing accomplished their purpose, return to their source in the 
One Life. The law of continuity tells us that “Dissolution is 
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only the cause of reproduction, nothing perishes which has 
once existed, but things which appear to be destroyed only 
change their forms and pass into other forms.” 

The One Life animates man, beast, plant, and even min- 
erals, and is an indestructible force. All material things 
constitute the differently organized forms in which the One 
Life manifests itself; they constantly change, but the life es- 
sence is hidden and indestructible. We may compare the One 
Life to the vitality in a tree, which supports roots, trunk, 
branches, twigs, leaves and fruit. Then imagine that the 
various parts of the tree represent separate worlds and plan- 
ets, with all the multitudinous things they contain. We per- 
ceive, that, as the same life supports all parts of the tree, so 
the One Life maintains in existence various worlds and all 
that they include, however much the parts may vary in shape, 
form, and appearance. 

The One Life is divided into many “lives,” parts of itself 
and identical in essence with it. Each of these “lives” is an 
independent force or soul pursuing its own course of evolution 
but always in association with other “lives.”” Some of the 
more progressed “lives” are aggregations of myriads of less 
evolved “lives.”” The basis of a world is an aggregation of a 
vast host of “lives” in various stages of progression. We find 
an illustration of this in the human body, which is a minature 
world containing innumerable centers of life and force, multi- 
tudes coursing through the rivers of its blood, and each organ 
marshalling millions of them to perform its functions, yet to- 
gether constituting an individual man. 

The foundation of our world is a “life,” one Being, part of 
the One Life, containing a vast congeries of less evolved 
forces and energies, which in due time found their expression 
in the varied objects around us. In the beginning of this 
world these lesser forces were latent, awaiting the proper time 
and conditions to become active. A parallel is found in the 
acorn, from which proceeds the future mighty oak, with its 
broad roots, sturdy trunk and widely spreading branches. 
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Until growth commences the oak is hidden; yet blended with 
the acorn there is an astral type which moulds the development 
of the varied parts of the future tree. 

As the world begins to grow, proceeding from the invisible 
to put on an outer covering, suitable conditions were furnished 
to enable the lesser “lives,” which in former cycles had at- 
tained various stages of advancement, to clothe themselves in 
the matter of this world, forming the mineral, vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. 

Each “life” follows its own line of evolution, changing 
from form to form, dying out of one to be reborn into another. 
This is the cause of the continual growth and decay in every- 
thing visible, and is nature’s method of providing means of 
progress and experience for the “lives.” Re-embodiment is of 
universal application, applying to every kingdom, not except- 
ing human beings. The law of action, or Karma, guides evo- 
lution; for it provides that every cause shall bring its effect, 
and that “lives” shall embody themselves in such conditions 
as their past history and affinities fit them to assume. There 
could be no orderly system of evolution without the laws of 
Reincarnation and Karma, as together they form an unchange- 
able basis of regularity and justice, moulding the many ex- 
istences through which the “lives’’ pass. 

The “life” or Being, as the fountain of our world, never had 
a beginning, and will have no end, being a part of the inde- 
structible One Life; but the material world formed out of the 
elements, has both beginning and end, and is ever changing. 
The “life” of a seed produces a plant which soon withers, 
leaving another seed. The soul assumes a human body for a 
short span of life in this world, and at death the body disin- 
tegrates and the soul lives on. In every case the “life” is eter- 
nal, and the outer form but transitory and perishable. A very 
high authority has said, “Nature consciously prefers that mat- 
ter should be indestructible under organic rather than inor- 
ganic forms, and works slowly but incessantly towards the 
realization of this object—the evolution of conscious life out 
of inert material.” 
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There is no such thing as dead matter, for the life energy 
is all-pervading,—as well in inorganic as in organic matter. 
When life energy is active in the atom, it is organic; when 
dormant or latent, then the atom is inorganic. If the life 
force were absent for one moment from a stone, the particles 
of the stone would instantly lose their cohesive property and 
disintegrate, though the atomic force would still remain in its 
particles, but in a dormant state. 

The “lives” gain experience while inhabiting temporary 
outer forms, and store the results in their eternal essence, the 
indestructible element in matter. Thus no progress is lost, 
but by a continual change of form the “lives” acquire every 
experience. This process is universal, applying to worlds 
as well as to a blade of grass. Ancient writings say that “Na- 
ture is ever becoming,” for the “lives” advance in evolution 
by this eternal process of becoming every thing in their sphere 
of operation. 

Lead crystals may be dissolved in water, but upon the evap- 
oration of the water, resume their original forms. Also the 
“life” or Being at the basis of this world brought it into ex- 
istence in accordance with the design which had been formed 
when it existed as a world prior to this one. As a human body 
disintegrates at death, and the soul survives and after a period 
of rest builds a new body, so by the law of analogy we see that 
long ago our world must have thrown off its old body, leaving 
it to be dissolved; but the “life,” the eternal part, has now 
constructed another world in the physical nature surrounding 
us. This is a necessary sequence from the law of continuity. 

The law of action is invariable, result follows cause with 
unchanging regularity. Without a previous existence, this 
world could not have come into being. As Professor Tyndall 
said: “The law of conservation rigidly excludes both crea- 
tion and annihilation, the flux of power is eternally the same.” 
When the purpose of this outer world is accomplished, it will 
disintegrate and disappear; but the Being at its root will have 
acquired new experience, and in due time will produce another 
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covering for itself. Thus is progress ever onward and up- 
ward. 

Everything proceeds from the One Life, for it is the con- 
tainer of the Universe, and similarly the “life” or Being, the 
invisible cause of this outer world, produces everything in 
Nature, the plan, the working force and the material: every- 
thing proceeds from it, and will return to it in due season. 
Some speak of this “life” or Being under the names of God, 
and the “Creator,” but our thought is liable to be misled there- 
by, unless we perceive that the God and creative forces are 
within Nature herself, and not the attributes of some separate 
personality. The One Life is the manifested Deity, containing 
all the attributes of divinity within man’s conception; but su- 
perior to it is the Unmanifested Cause of all, whose attributes 
are beyond our present finite powers of comprehension. 

The purpose of evolution is to give progress to the “lives,” 
and we propose in the succeeding chapters to trace the course 
and method of this progression as outlined in the ancient teach- 
ing, and as evidenced in man and in the kingdoms of nature. 
We shall treat of the one “life” or Being dividing into “lives,” 
each class of them coming upon the scene in regular order 
as suitable conditions are produced. They will be found in 
the earlier kingdoms existing as forces in such etherial matter 
as to be imperceptible to our senses; thence they pass through 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, until the human 
state is reached. 

The One Life may be termed a pilgrim which becomes im- 
prisoned in the matter of the successive spheres, and at length 
is enwrapped so closely that it identifies itself with the outer 
form, worn for a time, forgetful of its inherent divinity. 
Gradually it wins its freedom from each prison house, by mas- 
tery over every condition of matter, advancing from kingdom 
to kingdom, and thus learns to use and control all as it wills, 
and acquires the power to assist other less progressed “lives” 
to reach higher levels. 

The One Life may be compared to a great light shining 
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equally on all sides like the sun. As it passes into matter, this 
light is refracted and divided into separate rays. Eventually 
the coverings of matter become so dense that the rays cannot 
pierce them, and they are obscsured. After long struggles the 
rays win their freedom, emerging once more, each one having 
individually fought and won, and become a self-existent light. 
Having acquired self-dependence, they are able to assist other 
rays to break their prison bars by lending the light they have 
acquired. 

The object of evolution, the purpose of the pilgrimage, 
sometimes termed the “cycle of necessity,” is to enable “lives” 
or souls to become self-shining centers which may grow in 
brightness, and emit help to other pilgrims less progressed. 

If the rays of the sun are focussed through a lens, the light 
that passes through is seen as a shining center, a little image 
of the sun. So the light of the One Life by passing through 
material existence, produces self-shining independent souls, 
each a miniature of its source. 

Evolution is the history of the “lives,’’ which in their ag- 
gregate are the Being, the collective spiritual humanity at the 
basis of Nature. That this history be complete, we must trace 
whence this Being came, and deal with its sub-division into 
“lives,” following their passage as forces from the invisible 
until they assume material forms, producing the outer world 
and physical humanity. Thence they emerge once more and 
commence a re-ascent from matter back to the condition of 
forces, and re-become harmonious parts of the One Life. As 
the result of evolution, the various classes of “lives” are ad- 
vanced step by step upon the path which leads to their becom- 
ing individualized human beings, knowing both good and evil, 
and having learned by their own efforts and merit to choose 
the good, which is to practice the great law of the One Life, 
that of cooperation or Brotherhood. 
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THE TWO ETERNITIES. 
PHAEDO. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Part IV. 


The soul is of an eternal nature, and existsin cycles, going out and re- 
turning to itself, being in the image of God. Hence | do not believe it to 
be limited to one sphere in the universal sphere of time and space. Human 
history is merely the record of souls as they pass through nature. The 
soul has always existed ; it has other cycles than this. Christ said: “I 
know whence I come and whither I go,”’ implying that his listeners did not 
know whence they came, but that they had existed before this life. When 
we see more than the little side-show of this life we shall see the soul in its 
true universality and personality.—H1raAm K. JoNEs. 


HE great majority of the admirers of Plato regard the 
Phaedo as his masterpiece. This is natural, as some 
solution of the problem of immortality is eagerly desired by 
every one; and no other writer has so clearly elucidated it, not 
to say conclusively demonstrated, its absolute certainty. The 
instinct of life is inherent in every soul and prompts the en- 
quiry: “Where, whence and whither?” Such is the question 
which man puts to the Infinite. Is there a consummation as 
Hamlet suggests, by which to end every heart-ache, untoward 
fortune or calamity—a sleep when “we have put off this mor- 
tal coil,” or are there “dreams”? Whether by prayer or magic 
endeavor, by evocation of the dead or interrogation of the liv- 
ing, by discourse of a messenger from the beyond, or by self- 
explanation, he will persist in asking for a reply. 

Whatever knowledge is attained of the human soul, its 
faculties and career is essentially subjective, and to be appre- 
hended by the individual’s own consciousness ; and the concep- 
tion thus attained is hardly capable of being rendered suffi- 
ciently objective to be told by one to another. Those who pos- 
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sess the actual knowledge find it hard if not impossible out- 
right, to convince others, who may not be thus conscious. The 
Mystics say that what is a revelation to one may not be to 
another. 

In this dialogue, Plato has endeavored to clear away the 
dust which obstructs clear vision. Leading us to the prison of 
his great master he represents Sokrates as full of confidence, 
cheerful and even gay, and eager to give his listeners a view 
of the grand future upon which he was about to enter. We 
are not half smothered by burdensome argument, but led step 
by step as infants just beginning to walk. 

For more than a quarter of a century Sokrates had been 
conspicuous in Athens as a teacher of ethics and a censor of 
the manners of the people. It may well be supposed that he 
had made himself irksome to many whom he had entangled 
by his peculiar questioning, which he seems to have applied in- 
discriminately. Xenophon berates the Athenians for having 
condemned him, but Mr. Grote pleads in extenuation that 
Athens was the only city in the ancient world where he would 
have been permitted to follow such a course for so long a time, 
“A dissenting and free-spoken teacher, such as Sokrates was 
at Athens,” he declares, “would not have been permitted to 
pursue his vocation for a week, in the Platonic Republic.” He 
had been protected by the broader freedom in his country, and 
by the blamelessness of his life, till a meager majority could 
be finally found in the dikastery of Athens willing to condemn 
him. 

It was a feature in the administration of affairs in ancient 
Judea, that the penalty of death should not be inflicted on any 
convicted person during the week of passover. A similar pro- 
vision in Athenian law forbade the execution of any person 
while the ship was absent which was sent annually to Delos 
in commemoration of the deliverance of Athens from the 
atrocious Kretan tribute. So for thirty days, Sokrates abode in 
prison bound with fetters, and permitted to enjoy the society 
of his friends. The time was spent in literary work and social 
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discourse and he is described as being always cheerful, and 
even humorous. “For,” says he, “I neither wronged any one 
nor corrupted any one by my discourse; but on the contrary, I 
have striven to the utmost of my power through my whole life 
to make all those who conversed or had to do with me, happy.” 

Finally the ship returns, and the Eleven Police Commis- 
sioners of Athens repaired to the prison to warn him that the 
fatal day had come. His chains were removed and his friends, 
twenty or more were admitted to a last interview. ‘There were 
Krito his life-long friend, Antisthenes the Cynic, Euklides of 
Megara and others, who became luminaries in the intellectual 
firmament after their Central Sun had disappeared. They 
found Xanthippe, the faithful and devoted wife already there. 
At their coming she burst into an agony of grief, and at the 
request of her husband, an attendant of Krito conducted her 
home. Her grief broke through restraint and she left, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

Phzedo, who was one of the company, describes the inter- 
view, “The man appeared to me to be in a most happy mind,” 
says he, ‘and all who were present were affected alike, laugh- 
ing at one time and in tears at another.” 

Sokrates is described as beginning conversation by remark- 
ing the agreeable sensation experienced at the removing of the 
fetter from his leg. “There is a near relation between pleas- 
ure and pain,” he remarks, “They will not both be present at 
the same time, and yet if one of them shall be pursued and 
attained, we must receive the other likewise, showing that the 
two belong together.”* 

He then tells of a dream which had visited him often during 
his life, coming in different forms at different times, yet always 
with the command that he should cultivate and practice a liberal 
art. In obedience to it he had devoted himself heretofore to 
philosophy, the pursuit of wisdom, as being the art superior to 





*An analogy can be perceived to the twin half-gods, Castor and Pollox, one who 
lived and died reciprocally, one and then the other. 
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all others. But as the dream might possibly have relation to 
some art of a popular character, he had, during his confinement 
in prison composed a hymn to Apollo, and set several of the 
fables of Aesop to verse. “Tell this to Evenos,” he says, ad- 
dressing himself to Kebes, a Theban who was present, “Bid 
him farewell for me, and tell him also if he has come to the 
attainment of wisdom, to follow me; for I am to go to-day it 
seems, for so the Athenians command.” 

This arouses Simmias, who does not perceive the true sense 
of this message, and who indeed is nothing if not argumenta- 
tive, and he protests: “I am very certain that he will not 
comply.” 

Sokrates asks, as though astonished, was not Evenos a 
philosopher? If so, he would certainly be willing, as every 
one will be who follows in this pursuit worthily. He will in- 
deed not do violence to himself, for that, the sages say, is not 
right. 

Kebes, however, is not able to understand the meaning of 
suggestions which are apparently so contradictory. Sckrates 
refers him to what he may have heard from Philolaos the 
Pythagorean, but Kebes declares that he has never heard any- 
thing very clear upon this subject from him or anybody else. 

Sokrates remarks that the propositions may appear absurd, 
that although for certain individuals it is better to die than to 
live, nevertheless, that they may not produce this good on them- 
selves without being guilty of impiety, but must await some 
other benefactor. Yet, he adds, there is argument for it. It 
is insisted upon in the Mystic Teachings: “That we human 
beings are in prison and that it is forbidden to deliver one’s 
self from it and make our escape. This, Sokrates admits is 
too large a matter to define, and it is a problem that is not easy 
to see through. Nevertheless, he adds, it seems to be said 
truly the gods are charged with our welfare and that we hu- 
man beings are one of their possessions. Certainly, then, a 
man has no right to take his own life before the divinity shall 
make it necessary. 
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Kebes now interposes with the objection that in such case 
it would not be reasonable that the men most prudent and con- 
siderate should not grieve at thus learning the service of the 
gods, the best of guardians, for no one though he were free, 
could take better care of himself. An unintelligent person 
may think otherwise, but a man of mind desires eagerly to be 
with the one superior to himself. 

Simmias then remarks that this reasoning applies to Sok- 
rates himself to whom it seems to be a light matter thus to 
abandon not only his friends, but likewise the gods whom he 
confesses to be good rulers. 

Sokrates acknowledges promptly that he would be in the 
wrong in being so complacent about dying, if he did not be- 
lieve that he would go first, to be with other gods, who are 
both wise and good, and afterward to the society of men better 
than those here, who have fully completed their several terms 
of life. “I can positively assert if I can assert anything,” he 
declares, “that I am about to go among the gods who are good 
masters, and I expect also, though not so certain of it, that I 
shall be with good men. There is something, I am sure, 
awaiting those who die, and it will be much better for the 
good and for the bad.” 

Simmias now protests that as Sokrates seems to have a 
distinct understanding in relation to this matter he ought not 
to go from them, and not impart it to them. They have an 
interest in this matter as well as all mankind. 

At this moment a message is brought to Sokrates warning 
him that he should refrain from talking as the excitement 
might suspend the violence of the poison that he was about to 
drink, and require a second or perhaps a third draught. But 
Sokrates does not regard the caution. He is about to deliver 
a most important discourse, and will not be deterred by risk 
of any personal inconvenience. 

After a little bantering with Simmias, he shows the charac- 
ter of the death which the philosopher, the true lover of wis- 
dom, contemplates and desires. Dying is the separating of 
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the soul from the body. It is not for the philosopher to be 
eager for the various gratifications as of eating and drinking, 
sex, or other corporeal delights, like costly garments and other 
adornings beyond what may be necessity. He will hold them 
as of minor regard and thus endeavor to separate the soul 
from a life in common with the body. To the greater number 
of human beings this little regard for corporeal pleasures will 
seem to be virtually equivalent to being dead. 

Nevertheless, in the endeavor to acquire intelligence, he 
who takes the body with him in the pursuit finds it actually in 
the way. Its senses do not enable one to perceive anything 
with accuracy. The soul is thus led astray. It reasons best 
when not disturbed by the corporeal senses; and when it re- 
tires within itself as far as possible, and take no cognizance of 
the body so far as this may be done, it reaches out to real being 
and perceives truth—that which actually is.* 

Thus Sokrates remarks, right is a something ; moral excel- 
lence and goodness are real things, yet they were never per- 
ceived with the eyes. So, likewise, are other things, like magni- 
tude, health, strength, and indeed the essential principle of 
everything, what it chances to be. Yet the exact truth in re- 
lation to these things is not ascertained by the faculties of the 
body, but by reflecting deeply and accurately. Then, he re- 
marks, so long as we are with the body and our soul is kneaded 
together with evil of such kind, we are never at all able to 
know the truth for which we may be aspiring. For the body 
holds us on account of its necessary support; it has ten thou- 
sand hinderances always in readiness; and then if diseases be- 
fall, they also hinder our eager pursuit of real being, that 
which really is, filling us with eager loves, passionate longings, 
fears, all kinds of shadowy images, and such foolery. Hence, 
it is never at all possible for us to become proficient in the 
real knowledge. For the body and its passionate longings, 





*This term, ‘‘ real being,"’ ‘that which really is,” is the exact meaning also of the 
Sanskrit word ‘‘satya,’* so often translated, ‘*‘ truth.” 
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and nothing else besides, cause wars, factions and quarrels; 
for we are compelled to acquire wealth because we are en- 
slaved to the service of the body, and are hindered in respect 
to philosophy. Worst of all, if there happens to be spare time 
for us from this incessant exaction, and we betake ourselves 
to the considering of some matter of thought, it comes con- 
stantly in the way of our explorations, causes distraction of 
the attention, and disturbance, and confuses us so that we are 
not able to perceive what is really true. It is plain, therefore, 
that if we are going to perceive anything clearly, one must be 
rid of the body, and contemplate the things themselves with 
the soul by itself. Accordingly, then we shall come to the 
possession of the true insight when we are dead, but not while 
we are alive. Nevertheless while we are living we shall be 
nearest to actual possessing if we do not consort or have inti- 
mate communion with the body except wherein it is necessary, 
and so do not become tainted with its condition, but keep pure 
from it till the God shall set it free. And being thus pure and 
freed from the stupidity incident to the body, we shall, it is 
likely, be with such as are pure, and shall by our own faculties, 
know every thing without alloy or modification. This, prob- 
ably, is the truth of the matter; for it is not permitted by the 
divine law that that which is not pure should extend to any 
mingling with the pure. “Hence,” says Sokrates, “the de- 
parture which is now appointed for me is made with good 
hope, and it is to be undertaken in like temper by any other 
man who leads the life by which the understanding is made 
pure.” 

This purity of mind and soul, Sokrates explains as a living 
aloof from the body as far as may be possible, the soul dwell- 
ing by itself unshackled and virtually out of the body. As 
death is the separation of the soul from the body this condi- 
tion corresponds to such separation. Those, therefore who 
engage rightly in the life and discipline of philosophy are least 
likely to fear dying. They are longing for wisdom, and are 
glad to go where they may hope to find it. The individual 
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who is grieved about dying is not a lover of wisdom but only 
a lover of the body, and probably a lover of riches or worldly 
honor, or both. Those who keep certain of the passions in 
restraint through dread of greater evils are only bartering one 
form of pleasure for another, or one kind of pain for another. 
The only right coin to be paid for such foregoing of pleasure 
or advantage is intelligence, the comprehending of things as 
they are. Mental worth, sober-mindedness, personal right- 
eousness, and other superior qualities,—and taking these all 
together, true virtue or moral worth subsists with this; but 
when separated from it there remains only a servile outline of 
them. The real truth is an actual purification from all such 
things, and then virtue, sober-mindedness, moral worth, per- 
sonal righteousness, and intelligence itself constitute a kind of 
preliminary purifying sacrifice. The men who established the 
Perfective Rites intimated this when they taught in former 
times, that the individual who came into Hades, the region of 
departed souls, uninitiated and unperfected, remained in filth, 
but that whoever came hither having observed the initiatory 
purifying rite and been made perfect* will dwell with the gods. 
“For,” it is said in respect to those Rites: ““The wand-bearers 
are many, but the inspired ones few.” + Sokrates explains 
that those who pursued aright the philosophic life and dis- 
cipline. “I have endeavored to do so,” he says, “and whether 
I have succeeded I shall soon find out.” 

Kebes now mentions the apprehension which many enter- 
tain, that the soul exists no longer at all when it separates from 
the body, but is dissipated like breath or smoke. “It will 





*The individual who had been admitted only to the preliminary purifications at the 
Mysteries was said to be ‘‘initiated,’’ as being a beginner. But the one who completed 
the entire course and had been admitted to the theama or vision of the gods, was an 
epoptes or beholder, and ‘* perfect.” 


+The wand, narthex or thyrsos, was a rod or pole bound with ivy and surmounted 
with a pine cone. It was borne by those who took part 1n the procession at the Bacchic 
Mysteries. They generally neglected to pursue further the required ascetic discipline | 
and hence the ‘‘ Bacchz,’* those inspired by the sacred enthusiasm, were but a limited 
number. 
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require no little encouragement and confidence,” says he, “to 
assure them that the soul of a dead person actually exists, and 
possesses intelligence and ability to act.” 

Accordingly at his request, Sokrates takes up this subject. 
“This is an old saying which we now recall to mind,” he says 
in reply, “that those who go to Hades from this region abide 
there for a season, and then return from among the dead to be 
born here again. And if it be the case that those who are 
living came into existence from among the dead, what other 
conclusion can there be than that our souls are there? They 
could not come again into existence here if they were not in 
being already.” Sokrates illustrates this further by remark- 
ing that all things that have their contrary derive their exist- 
ence from that contrary; as the better from the worse and 
the worse from the better, waking from sleep and sleep from 
waking. In such analogy life comes into existence from 
death and death from life. But for this reciprocal action, he 
demands, what can prevent all things from being finally anni- 
hilated by death? 

Kebes then reminds him of his doctrine of reminiscence, 
that we must have learned at some previous period what we 
now recollect. This would not be possible, he acknowledges, 
except that the soul has had being somewhere before coming’ 
into the present human form. Here Simmias interrupts by 
asking for proof of all this. He professes to be himself 
already persuaded of its truth and even to have such recollec- 
tion, but he now wishes to have the explanation from Sokrates. 

“Tf a person is reminded of a thing,’”’ Sokrates replies, “he 
must have known that thing before.’”’ Hence, he further re- 
marks that when the individual perceives some particular thing 
he not only takes cognisance of it, but he likewise thinks of 
some thing else of which he had obtained knowledge in some 
other way. The sight of a musical instrument or a garment 
will remind us of a friend, who possessed it. In like manner 
objects which are manifest to the corporeal sense remind us of 
such things as beauty, uprightness, goodness. These are real 
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things which the mind comprehends, but have no tangible ex- 
istence like natural objects. The mind does not acquire the 
perception of them in this present life, but must have possessed 
it before, “Hence,” he insists, “the soul had a being prior to 
coming into this life.” 

“What you require has been demonstrated already.” Sok- 
rates further remarks. “You and Simmias appear to be 
afraid like boys that when the soul departs from the body, the 
winds will blow it away and scatter it, especially if the indi- 
vidual should happen to die when there was a violent gale.” 

This recurrence to his accustomed pleasantry is met by 
Kebes in a similar way, and he asks Sokrates to teach them 
better and to persuade the boy in them not to be afraid of 
death or of hobgoblins. After this play of humor Sokrates 
proceeds to point out the distinction between essence or real 
being itself and bodies that are compounded of various ele- 
ments, which consists in the fact that essence is always the 
same while the bodies are constantly undergoing change. 
These bodies thus composed of different elements are perceived 
by the physical senses, but essence can be apprehended only by 
the exercise of thought. For the body belongs in the category 
of visible objects and the soul to the invisible. Hence the soul 
is plainly allied and similar to essence. It is therefore itself 
indissoluble, and being so, it will never be, as many assert, 
ultimately dissipated and destroyed. 

Sokrates then speaks of the existence after death. If the 
individual has pursued philosophy in the right way, and thus 
his soul has become pure, then the soul will go to the society 
which is like itself in the region beyond, the invisible, divine, 
immortal and wise, and will remain with the gods as one of 
them. But when a soul has companied with the body and 
through desires and pleasures has been in intimate communion 
with it, and thinks that there is nothing real except it is cor- 
poreal and can be felt and seen, drank and eaten, and employed 
sensuously, and thus when it holds in low esteem whatever is 
invisible and of the mind alone, then it is certain to be con- 
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taminated and weighed down. Such a soul is attracted again 
through its dread of the unseen and of Hades, and wanders, 
it is said, among monuments and tombs. Hence shadow-like 
phantoms of souls are visible, such unsubstantial figures as 
souls will present that have not been released entirely from the 
body, but that still partake of material elements that are visible. 
They wander about, till through the sensuous desire incident 
in the corporeal nature, that remains with them, they become 
again incarnated and fastened to a body such as by according 
to their previous habits, is adapted to them. 

The lover of wisdom holds aloof from surrendering to 
bodily desires, and does not fear what are esteemed the calam- 
ities of life, such as loss of property, and poverty, deprivation 
of rank and power, and what the generality of human-kind 
seek after. For every pleasure and pain rivets the soul to the 
body, causing it to view everything as it sees it through the 
bars of its prison. Thus it is ignorant of truth, that which 
really is, and becomes corporeal in its quality. Passing thence 
in this contaminated condition, it quickly becomes reincar- 
nated, fixed in another body, deprived of all association with 
what is divine, pure and unchanging. Hence the lovers of 
wisdom seek to free their soul from this condition by showing 
it that what it has taken cognisance of through the senses, or 
through the medium of others, is full of deception, and thus 
they seek to impel it to become collected and concentrated 
within itself; bringing the passions into calm, and contemplat- 
ing what is real, true and divine. The soul thus guided by 
reason is confident that at its separation from the body it will 
be set free from human evils and will always remain with es- 
sence akin and like itself. It has no occasion to apprehend 
that it will be dissipated by the winds and cease to exist. 

But Simmias and Kebes appear still unsatisfied, and are 
invited to renew their questions. Accordingly Simmias takes 
up again the comparison of a musical instrument. ‘The har- 
mony is invisible and incorporeal, he remarks, but the instru- 
ment itself and its chords are corporeal. When these are 
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broken the harmony ceases to exist. In analogy to this, the 
soul is a kind of harmony. When our body is unduly strained, 
or relaxed or affected by disease it itself immediately perishes. 
Suppose then it be maintained by some one that the soul, being 
a harmony and combination of the several qualities in the 
body, perishes likewise in that change which is called death. 
Here Kebes also adds the comparison of a weaver who has 
woven and worn out many garments. In like manner, the 
soul animates and survives many bodies. But it may be that 
the souls of some may cease to exist; that a soul may exhaust 
itself in its many incarnations and finally perish altogether. 

Sokrates, true to his love of interspersing grave speech 
with lighter talk, now suggests to Phedo that he may perhaps 
cut off his hair to-morrow, according to the custom in mourn- 
ing. Both of them however, ought to do it now he remarks, 
if they failed in this discussion. Returning to the subject he 
resumes, beginning with the reasoning of Simmias. 

The soul, he declares, is not like a musical instrument. As 
it existed before it came into a human form and body it 
was constituted from things which did not yet exist. But har- 
mony is not like that; for the instrument must be constructed 
first from its several parts, and harmony is the last thing to be 
produced and the first to perish. But in the case of the human 
being while-the body is perishing the soul remains entire. 
Again, we often find the soul opposing the desires of the body; 
yet if it was a harmony it would never utter a sound contrary 
to the impulses to which the component parts of the body are 
subject, whereas it rules them all. 

“Then,” says Sokrates, “having now duly propitiated the 
Harmonia of Thebes, as it seems, hovy and with what discourse 
shall we address the Kadmos?’’* Then after describing his own 
futile search after knowledge in regard to the causes of things, 





*In the Theban Theogony, Kadmos, (the Ancient One from the East,) was the eponymous 
founder of Thebes, and her tutelary guardian. Harmonia, the goddess of music and 
fabricative art, was his reputed consort. They were represented in Illyria as serpent- 
gods, but in Thebes they were patrons of art and learning. 
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why they come into existence and why they perish, he turns 
back and lays down the hypothesis that there is a certain prin- 
ciple which is absolutely Beauty itself, and Goodness, and 
Magnitude and other qualities. If then there is anything else 
beautiful it shares in that principle of beauty, and we may rea- 
son of everything else. By means of beauty all things that 
are beautiful become so, and by magnitude great things become 
large and through littleness little things are little. But a thing 
cannot become what is contrary to itself; but must continue 
what it is or go away or perish as snow perishes in the presence 
of heat, and heat from the invasion of cold. The soul brings 
life to the body and does not itself become death, because it is 
immortal; never perishable, never destructible, because it is it- 
self immortal. That which cometh down from heaven is that 
which also ascendeth above. “Because of these things,” says 
Sokrates to Simmias, “we should put forth every endeavor to 
accomplish things, so as to participate in this life in virtue 
and understanding; for the prize is glorious and the hope 
great.” 

The discourse was now concluded. Krito, his oldest and 
most devoted friend, now asked Sokrates for directions in re- 
gard to his family and personal affairs, and then concerning 
his last rites how they should bury him. 

“Just as you please,” says Sokrates, “if you get hold of 
me and I do not escape from you.” Then addressing the others 
present, and laughing softly at the same time, he added: “I 
have not yet convinced Krito that I am this Sokrates who has 
been holding a discourse, and arranging everything in proper 
order that has been said. On the other hand, he supposes me 
to be an individual whom he will in a little while see lying 
dead, and so he asks me how he must pay me the last rites. It 
seems that I have spoken to no purpose when I made the state- 
ment a while ago, that when [ have drank the poison I shall 
remain with you no longer, but shall go to some happy condi- 
tion of the blessed, far away. I meant to encourage you and 
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myself. Be of good heart and say only that you are burying 
my body, and do what may be best.” 

His young children, his wife, and the women of the family 
then came for the last interview. Giving them counsel and 
commending them to the care of the faithful Krito, he bade 
them farewell. 

He then sat silent for some time. The apparitor of the 
Eleven presently came to announce that the final time had 
come. He, too, wept as he did his errand. Krito protested 
that the sun had not yet set and there was no need for haste. 
Sokrates replied that others might delay the moment, because 
as lovers of the corporeal life they thought that they would 
gain something by it, but for him this would be ridiculous. The 
fatal cup was brought, and Sokrates invoking the gods for a 
happy journey hence, calmly drank the potion. Krito, heart- 
broken, burst into tears and moved away; and others wept 
aloud. Sokrates rebuked them saying, “For this reason I sent 
the women away, for I have heard that we ought to meet death 
in a reverent silence.” 

When he laid down on the couch he presently uncovered 
his face, and spoke: “Krito,” said he, “we owe the cock to 
Aesculapius : pay it and do not neglect it.” _Krito promised this 
and a moment later all was over. 

On the seventh day of the Eleusinia, the rites of Aescula- 
pius were held and those then present who had been behind- 
hand now received a special initiation. The cock was given as 
the fee for the occasion. Sokrates who had not been initiated 
before recognized in this last moment that he was now receiv- 
ing his own acceptance into what initiation prefigured, ad- 
mission to the society of the Gods. 
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THE FIRST DEGREE OF MITHRAISM. 
By PHIQUEPAL D’ARUSMONT. i 

PART I. 

EPHESUS. 
Act II. ScENE I. 


(A dark grotto: entrances from all directions. Later, a 
light is faintly visible from one direction, from which are heard 
faint sounds of approaching Neophytes, followed by their In- 
itiators, who are of the opposite sex to the Neophytes. They a 
wear conical caps, their mantles ruffled, in three panels, one 
above the other. All of dark blue color. ) | 
Julian-Helioboulos. i 

Since we are lost, we might as well go on. | 
Somewhere this path must lead: if we proceed, 4) 
We will at least discover all the cave. 
(Entering.) Ah, here we have a hall, with many i 
paths. i 
The very hall from which we started hours ago! 
This must have been designed as Central place, 
Where other paths shall meet. Here will we wait ) 
Until we’ve rested us a little while, 
And strength return. Pray, Initiatress, sit. l 
Oh, thou who knowest if this is the way, 
Why wilt thou never speak a single word 
To check me, or direct me on the path? 
But lo! I hear a sound. Hallo! Hallo! 
There is a light! Hallo! 
(A voice answers.) Is that a voice? 
Hallo! (clambering up the rocks.) At least 
If we must die, we'll die together here. 
(Julian embraces the Neophyte, Stephanas. ) 
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But no, we'll rest, and help each other out. 
We cannot die: for our Initiators here— 
These Silent presences—assure us that 
Wisdom and Knowledge stand here by our side; 
And since they will not talk, it is for us 
To guess from their appearance what to do. 
Hallo! Hallo! (Listening.) 
The other Neophytes! 

Arete. I faint !—here! 

Neophs. Succor for this girl, 
Who slipped and hurt herself upon a stone. 

(Julian and Stephanas run in their direction, and bring 
them in. In the meanwhile others have come in, and they 
talk to each other, congratulating each other. Silent Initiators 
follow each, and sit on rough thrones of rocks between each 
opening. The Neophytes, after much talking listen to Julian- 
Helioboulos :) 

Jul.-H. Are we all here, and no one strayed or lost? 
Voices. Where isthe girl? Here, here! she’s better now. 
Jul.-H. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight—all 
here. 
Sit down, my brethren, I would like to speak. 
Since each has had to find a separate road, 
And all desire to find some exit hence, 
Let each in turn from his experiences 
Deduce some counsel how we may get hence 
Unto the light of day, and food, and rest. 
Then may we find and carry out some plan 
With more success than until now was ours. 
Who first will speak? (Silence. ) 
Since all await to hear 
The other speak, let him begin who first 
Received the torch and entered in these caves, 
And then in order, until me, the last. 
Stepha. I wish that some one else would first speak out. 
I know not what to say. I’ve tried all means, 
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And all have failed. At first I tried 

To keep direction, but I stumbled hard, 

And when I gained my footing in the stream 
I could not tell which way I had come there. 
It seems to me all methods are in vain: 

Here must we fight with other weapons than 
The arm of flesh will yield us. What these are 
I know not: All that I can say is this: 

We can accomplish nothing by such means 
As hitherto we used. Let us sit still 

And find and use some mental clue by which 
We may discover how to leave this Maze. 
Have I well spoken, Initiator mine? 


(His Initiatress silently rises and places a crown on his 
forehead. Pleasure of the Neophyte: gratitude. The Sec- 
ond Neophyte speaks out.) 


Eunike. 


It being true that Truth, and not Success 

Is that at which our efforts must be aimed, 

This means there is Significance in all 

That we experience in this Nether World. 

Of course, since these are Initiation-acts, 

Their very purpose is Significance. 

But more: they show that every act of life 

Bears also meaning for our inner growth. 

*Tis not enough, therefore, as now was said, 

Success in deeds and efforts to resign: 

The Truth, towards which our efforts now must 
turn 

Will never be discovered if we fail 

To guess the meaning, purpose, and Significance 

Of every life-experience that we meet. 

To find an egress from this Nether Maze 

We must inquire what it really means: 

Thus may we hope for real liberty. 


(Her Initiator comes down from his throne and crowns 
her too: the Neophyte kneels down and kisses his robe: they 
resume their places. ) 
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Euboule. Success resigned, Significance commands, 


We seek an exit from the World of acts. 
The sunny mountains, and the moonlit vales, 
With all the urgent missions of the world 

Are darkness to the Spiritual eye. _ 

Vain are its labours, and its pleasures, dreams; 
Of which a fitting symbol are these caves. 

We might have stumbled on until we fell, 
Unless we met, and thought the problem out. 
Indeed, some of us had already reached 

The limit of their forces, and despaired. 
Therefore let us consider as the end, 

The aim and purpose of our earthly life 
(Here symboled by our struggles in the dark) 
To seek an exit to the realms of light, 

Th’ interior light, th’ eternal lucidity, 

Well symboled by the sunny fields of home. 
The Exit Seek: this seems to me our Work. 


(Her Initiator crowns her. Same play.) 


Irene. 


So much we know of what we have to do. 
But need we not, besides much steadfastness ? 
The Grace of Perseverance crowns the Saint. 
What Sinner has not had his times of tears, 
Repentance, aspiration, righteousness ? 

But only he who can in these persist, 
Accomplishes sincerity and truth. 

The Saint retains what Sinners oft attain. 
And as for us, no Resignation sole, 

No Symbolism, no fitful Exit-Search 

Will aught avail, unless effectually 

We persevere in Wisdom to the end. 
Therefore I bid you gird you up your loins, 
Each furnishing to all his special gift: 

The men their Wisdom, and the women, Love, 
Until we reach the much desired goal. 
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(Her Initiator crowns her. Same play.) 

(Fifth Neophyte. Keeps silence. After a while Irene 
nudges him gently. He remains with his eyes cast on the 
ground. Impatience from the others. Finally Julian-Helio- 
boulos says :) 

Jul.-H. Nicanor, speak, and tell us what you think. 
(Nicanor brushes away atear. Signs of sympathy. Final- 

ly his Initiatress touches him, and he hesitatingly says :) 
Nicanor. My brethren, all unworthy do I speak. 

Your sev’ral counsel is infallible: 

Your Initiators have approved of it. 

Nothing have I to say—nor would I speak 

But that my Initiatress urged me on. 

I have no wise advice to add to yours. 

I am too weak and foolish e’en to apply 

It to my actions. All I see is this: 

Each one must on himself, at last, depend. 

I’ll do the best I can, endeavoring 

To practise Thinking, Meaning, Steadfastness, 

While Seeking Exit from these mystic shades: 

Yet, it is within myself I seek the Light. 

(His Initiatress crowns him, and the first four offer him 
their crowns, which he refuses, with tears in his eyes. Julian- 
Helioboulos does reverence before him. These demonstra- 
tions are stopped by Arete’s Initiator, who motions them to 
their places, and nods to her to go on.) 

Arete. Just to obey my Initiator’s word (making a reverent 
bow to him) 
Will I speak forth—no counsel for you all, 
But what has sudden fastened on my Soul. 
Lowly I bend before Nicanor here (doing so) 
To show my rev’rence for the Holy Truth. 
Nor he, nor we expected much from him, 
One-armed, a slave, brought in by charity. 
Yet was he wiser than the best of us. 
Be not deceived by mere appearances, 
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My friends—there is a healthy scepticism 

That holds us back from superficial thoughts, 

And bids us look in all for the divine. 

From lips of babes and sucklings came much 
Truth— 

To me at least—perhaps this thought may be 

Of use to us in finding egress hence. 

May be these rocky walls are not as hard 

As in our blindness and stupidity. 


(Her Initiator crowns her. Same play.) 
(Sophrosyne, being touched by Arete.) 


Sophro. 


I, too, would kiss Nicanor’s garment’s hem (doing 
SO. ) 

He is my conqueror—or rather, he 

Is conqueror of prejudice in me. 

A slave—was wiser than the rest of us, 

Including me, a daughter of a race 

Of lordly Rome. Perhaps the Truth we seek 

That shall set free the whole of us from here, 

May also seem unwelcome unto us: 

We will let down the bars of Prejudice, 

Of our opinions and our theories. 

Whatever frees us—that shall be my Truth, 

My Goal, my Worship, and my only Love. 


(All are touched by her girlish voice, her Initiator ten- 
derly places a crown on her head, and same play.) 


Jul.-H. 


“Twas I who first called all of you to speak, 

But now that ’tis my turn—I’ve naught to say. 

I am ashamed: I see that Liberty 

Shall never come to any one of us 

Until we shall true liberty deserve, 

Not merely finding egress by some chance. 

We must be worthy to be freed 

Before the Gates of Darkness’ hinge will turn. 
False lights a-plenty are there in the world, 

And e’en down here. While wandering around, 
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I saw bright forms. Instinctively I used 
My childhood’s amulet, the Christian cross, 
And suddenly the sacred lights went out. 
Then boastfully I turned unto my Guide 
Proud of the magic power of the Cross, 
But eyes of lightning showed to me the Truth: 
"Twas I unworthy of the Vision’s ray. 

I have naught else to offer you than this: 
Let us in prayerful silence meditate 

How we may make us worthy of release, 
And how enlightenment we may deserve. 

(His Initiatress crowns him. All approve and the gestures 
of despair and grief give way to hopefulness. They all sit up, 
close their eyes, place their hands on their knees, and seem en- 
gaged in prayer, tears streaming down the face of Eunike; 
Sophrosyne has a rapt look; Nicanor’s face shows deep pur- 
pose. Stephanas seems radiant, Euboule gently swaying, and 
Julian-Helioboulos the meekest and humblest of all, extending 
his arms in prayer occasionally. Suddenly Nicanor stands up, 
and cries :) 

Nicanor. Hark! I am certain of it. I have heard 
A whisper coming from behind that rock (pointing 
to the back. ) 
Listen with me :—or am I self-deceived? 

(Intense silence. Agitation possesses the Neophytes. One 
by one they look at the Initiators who remain motionless. The 
Neophytes speak hurriedly, in whispers to each other :) 

What did you hear? 
Did you understand anything? 
Keep still—let me listen. 

(Suddenly Sophrosyne smiles, and quietly motions to the 
others to keep still. They do so, and she says:) 

Sophro. I think I understand those whispering sounds. 

(She goes to a certain rock and seeks around for some- 
thing; finally pressing on something, an explosion occurs, 
smoke; and when the frightened Neophytes go to investigate 
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she is not there, but wild knocking from inside the rock. They 
hear a far-away voice. ) 
Sophro. “I have attained to Freedom: follow me.” 
Jul.-H. To follow her, we must do what she did. 
Listen, and understand. Keep silence all. 
Nicanor. This is what seems to me the whisper said: 
‘Behind the furthest round flat rock there is 
A knob which pressed releases guarding locks.’ 
I’ll make the attempt, and all can follow me. 

(He tries : same explosion, cloud, and disappearance. Dis- 
tant voice: ) 

“T have attained to Freedom, follow me.” 

(Stephanas goes to try, but Julian-Helioboulos stops him, 
saying :) 

Jul.-H. The women first shall go, my Stephanas. 
Go on, Irene, thou shalt have precedence. 
For grief shall go ‘fore love, or even pain. 

(She makes the attempt. She beckons to other women, 
who likewise fail. The two men try, but also fail. Then 
says :) 

Jul-H. Apparently, although we too must go, 
*Tis by some other way we shall get out. 
Each by his own, let each now listen! Still! 

(They listen long and carefully. Arete says:) 
Arete. I hear: “The seventh rock beneath the arch.’ 

(She goes and tries. Disappears. Knocks from within.) 

All successively disappear in same manner, from differernt 
places. After the last explosion, the rocks all fall down, are 
shown to be mere shells, each standing near where he or she 
pressed the spring.) 
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(Continued. ) 
TEXT. 


8. In nature’s light-phase or maya are included the three 
principles called light-in-light (sattva in sattva), desire-in-light 
(rajas in sattva), and darkness-in-light (tamas in sattva). 

When light in light predominates and the almighty (who 
pervades it as the inner ruler) manifests himself in it, the re- 
flection is called Vishnu, because he protects the universe. 

When desire in light predominates and the almighty mani- 
fests himself in it, the reflection is called Brahma, because he 
creates the universe. 

When darkness in light predominates and the almighty 
manifests himself in it, the reflection is called Rudra, because 
He destroys the universe. 

Such are the formations (kalpana) in nature’s : Hight-ghase. 

COMMENTARY. 

In this section the author has brought down the history of 
spiritual evolution from Suddha Brahma to Rudra, Vishnu, 
and Brahma. 

From Suddha Brahma came Parabrahma, from whom 
came ParaSsakti, from whom came in succession the Brahma 
gunas, namely, tamas (sat Sakti), rajas (cit Sakti), and sattva 
(ananda Sakti). Then from Parabrahma in balanced union 
with these three Saktis came Saé¢idadnanda. 
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It was at this stage of spiritual evolution that the world 
rudiment called mula-prakriti, lying involved in Sac¢idananda, 
first appeared, like an iridescent film of ancre in a pearl oyster 
shell, containing within itself all the possibilities of worldly 
expansion (prapanéa, from pro, much, and panéa, that which 
stands unrolled, from root paé to make evident). 

From this world-rudiment or cosmic germ burst forth three 
phases or prevalent modes—light, desire, and darkness—all 
invisible, plastic and tenuous, in essence mental, varying from 
the quasi-spiritual to the very material. 

On the light-phase of this highly sensitive mundane sub- 
stance Parabrahma cast its likeness or energy, when the be- 
ing called Ishvara, quick with intelligence and power, stood 
forth invisibly throughout that substance as Isvara the invin- 
cible, as the almighty. 

The almighty, continuing in the light phase, evolved from 
it its highest developments, namely, the fullest light (“light in 
light,” sattva in sattva), light graced with the desire of doing 
good (“desire in light,” rajas in sattva), and light obscured by 
changeful movement (“darkness in light,”’ tamas in sattva). 

When he reflected himself on the first species of light, 
there arose Vishnu; on the second species, Brahma; on the 
third species, Rudra. 

It is explained (infra) that Rudra is the all-wise spirit 
(caitanya) on which Antaryami and maya (the casual body of 
Antaryami) rest; that Vishnu is the all-wise being (C¢aitanya) 
on which the Siitratma with all his siksma Sarira’s rest: and 
that Brahma is the all-wise being (Caitanya) on which Vais- 
vanara with all his sthila Sariras and sthila bhitas rests. The 
meaning of this statement will appear in its proper place. The 
term Rudra is applicable to Antaryami [Svara also. For in- 
stance it is declared that “Rudra having projected the worlds 
and maintained them, gathered them back at the end of time.’”* 





1. Svetasvatara Upanishad, iii, 3. 
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“‘That possessor of all forms of power (Bhagavan) is all-per- 
vading. He is the omnipresent Siva.”* “That indweller (pur- 
usha), separate from all the senses yet reflecting the qualities 
of all the senses, is the lord and ruler of all and is their great 
refuge. Without hands he takes; without feet he moves; with- 
out eyes he sees; without ears he hears. He knows what can 
be known, but no one knows him. They call him the First, 
the Great Purusha.”* “When non-darkness (a-tamas) reigns, 
there is neither day nor night, neither sat nor a-sat, but Siva 
alone, whence came ancient wisdom.’* “In the field of maya, 
in which that deva spreads out the nets of samsara or mi- 
gratory life one after another, and draws them again together, 
the lord carries his dominion over all.’’® 

By Rudra or Siva is meant (1) Parabrahma (Pure Spirit- 
ual Being), from whom the Antaryami I[Svara came; and (2) 
the causer of all change in maya, who came of the Antaryami 
Isvara when he shed his light in “darkness in light.” Just as 
the term Siva is applied by Saivas or worshippers of Siva to 
Antaryami Isvara and even to Saccidananda, so the term 
Vishnu is applied by Vaishnavas or worshippers of Vishnu to 
those Deities. 

When the author enunciates the doctrine that Antaryami 
Isvara and Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma are “formations” 
(kalpana) in nature’s light-phase, he means the spiritual stu- 
dent to understand that they are liable to change and disappear 
and do not therefore belong to the category of the unchange- 
able, or the real, or the true. Being likenesses of the supreme 
cast on maya, they will all vanish one after the other when 
the upadanas (sustaining material) called darkness in light 
(tamas in .attva), desire in light (rajas in sattva), and light in 
light (sattva in sattva), and the light of nature (maya), 
whereon those likenesses respectively functioned, are rolled 
up, by the unchangeable and everlasting Supreme Being. In 





2. Ibid., iii, rr. 3. Ibid., iii, 17-19. 
4. Ibid., iv., 18. 5. Ibid., v. 3. 
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reference to this unchangeable Being, all its likenesses (Cait- 
anya prativimbas) are “formations” or constitutions (kal- 
pana) raised on maya. 

The period between the commencement of an evolution and 
the end of its evolution is called pra-laya kala (evolution-invo- 
lution time). Particulars about this period and of the dif- 
ferent stages of the visible growth of tle universe form part 
of the science called anda Sastra, which is itself a part of the 
Puranas (Old Lore). 

The Puranas are eighteen in number, falling under the 
three divisions of tamas, sattva and rajas. 

The Tamasa Puranas, which relate to Rudra or Siva are, I. 
Siva. 2. Linga. 3. Skanda. 4. Agni. 5. Natsya. 6. 
Kirma. 

The Sattvika Puranas, which relate to Vishnu, are, I. 
Vishnu. 2. Bhagavata. 3. Naradiya. 4. Garuda. 5. Pad- 
ma. 6. Varaha. 

The Rajasa Puranas, which relate to Brahma, are, I. 
Brahma. 2. Brahmanda. 3. Brahma-vaivarta. 4. Markan- 
deya. 5. Bhavishya. 6. Vamana. 

The Jnana Sastras relate to things invisible (imperceptible 
to the senses), or spiritual; but the Puranas relate to things 
visible (perceptible to the senses), or worldly—not to every- 
thing relating to the world, but to that part of worldly things 
which lies in association with spiritual things. 

It is said in Bhagavata Purana that Vyasa, the Preceptor 
of sages, “Having compassion on souls tossed on the waves of 
worldliness, unfolded the mighty mystery of the Puranas, the 
cream of the Vedas, a spiritual beacon-fire illumining the path 
of souls longing to escape from the darkness of worldly life;” 
and he calls them “books of triumph,” the triumph over death. 

Heaven (svarga) is likened unto a cross-beam from which 
the sky (antariksa) hangs as a hive; the sun is said to be the 
honey of the devas, and the reading of the Itihasa, the flowers 
of worship.® 

6. Chandogya Upanishad, iii, 1-5. 
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Vyasa was the arranger of the Vedas in their four-fold 
form of Rik, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva, each being divided 
into karma kanda (book of works), upasana kanda (book of 
worship), and jnana kanda (book of spiritual knowledge). 
The jnana kanda of the Vedas is Vedanta, of which tattva 
lore is a part. 

The same Vyasa communicated to different Rishis the 
Puranas as most helpful to the karma marga (way of works), 
and upasana marga (way of worship), set forth in the karma 
kanda and upasana kanda of the Vedas. In this sense it is 
the “cream” of those portions of the Vedas. 

The Puranas, being characterized by five subjects, are 
called pan¢a-laksanas. These subjects are: (1) The evolution 
of andas (ovular forms) of every description, from the uni- 
verse with all its heavenly orbs down to the minutest cell; (2) 
the involution and re-evolution of the andas; (3) the history 
of the devas, asuras and ancient rulers of the earth; (4) the 
reigns of the Manus; (5) the ancient rulers of the earth sprung 
from Surya Deva and Candra Deva. 

These five topics are respectively called sarga, pratisarga, 
vansa, manvantara, and vansanuCcarita. 

In the Skanda Purana, which relates to the birth of Karti- 
keya or Subrahmanya, which occurred thousands of yugas be- 
fore the present yuga, in order that a powerful asura might 
be destroyed, it is stated that, in the course of yugas, that 
Purana was lost to the world several times but as often re- 
written ; and that though discrepancies may exist in matters of 
detail in the reproduction, the main story in the present version 
is accurate. Some of the differences between the eighteen 
Puranas in matters of detail are also due to similar causes and 
to faults of memory, if not also to the corruptions of copyists. 
The Itihdsas (so-they-say legends) are traditional stories of 
great personages born to suppress wickedness and restore 
righteousness. The Itihdsas now in existence are the Ram- 
Gyana and Mahabharata. The Itihasas and Puranas declare 
that, in addition to the infinitely pervading intelligence and 
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form of Rudra, Vishnu, and Brahma, as described in section 
8 of the text, those deities have each a corporeal form also. 
The Veda-Mantras and artha-vadas also refer to it. ‘The 
Candogya Upanishad speaks of Brahma Loka and its great 
lakes of Ara, Nya, and Airammadiya, and the Banian tree 
(ASvattha) dripping soma, as also of the golden hall called 
Aparajita, attainable by Brahmac¢ariya or heartfelt service to a 
true teacher of Veda and Vedanta.* This Satyaloka of Brahma 
is far above the sun, whose rays do not reach it, but it is lit up 
by the effulgence of its own atmosphere. 

Rudra or Siva with a corporeal form is also described in 
the Vedamantras, Itihdsas and Puranas. His special seat is in 
Kailasa, invisible to unqualified human beings, but reachable 
by devotees even in the body. Sankara¢arya swami, a prolific 
expounder of Vedanta, whose original works and comment- 
aries are held in the highest esteem, has described Kailasa in 
Mahameru (in his work entitled Bhadshya Hridaya) as con- 
tinuous from Bhu-loka (in latitudes north of the Himalaya 
Mountains) upwards through Bhuvar-loka and Svar-loka. 
Following other sages, he speaks of Svarga-loka, where the 
devas live presided over by Indra, as lying between Surya- 
mandala and Dhruva-mandala. . 

Vishnu with a corporeal form is in his loka or world called 
Vaikuntha, near the earth, girt by what is called the “Sea of 
Milk,” or region predisposed to extreme mildness. 





7. Ibid., viii, 5, 3. 


The spiritual selfhood cognises immortality by intuition, 
as being true, good and beautiful. it is developed from the 
present personality after the analogy of an onion, by throwing 
off the enveloping coats. The Must rules us, and when we 
change it to Will, we solve the problem. The folds drop off 
and we emerge into the true life—A. W. 














THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
By E. B. Guiip, A.M., M.D. 


HE human body is like a city. Its citizens, the molecules, 
are of various kinds and serve various purposes in the 
economy of the body, and yet all serve the same purpose as ve- 
hicles of life. Like citizens they associate themselves according 
to the business in which they are engaged and form their or- 
ganizations for furthering their particular interests. Their 
duties are also varied. Some carry food from door to door 
for those in need. Some appear to be idle, mere dilettanti, but 
on occasion they prove to be extremely useful, and in fact 
necessary, to the “body politic.”” The body has its highways, 
its “great arteries of commerce,” for transporting goods which 
are to be or have been exchanged. 

The body is in health when all its citizens work in har- 
mony and for the general good. Bodily health, like civic well 
being, is dependent upon the condition of its citizens, the mole- 
cules. Sometimes a set of molecules refuses to work in har- 
mony with their fellows for the general good, and a part of 
the body becomes ill. If the molecules act independently or 
for themselves, harmony is destroyed and disease or even 
death of the body ensues. 

A city is the expression of the desires, hopes and efforts 
of its citizens. The body is an instrument for the expression 
of the soul. 

Man is a composite. His body is a vortex of force. He 
himself is a center of consciousness with a complicated vehicle 
of expression. His most important work is, to so perfect this 
vehicle that it shall be an instrument by means of which he 
can completely express himself. That is to say, each man 
is in the world for the purpose of attaining to that condition of 
which the Master spoke when he said, “I and my Father are 
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one.” The personal man is to be evolved, improved, purified, 
perfected, until it coalesces with the real man. The perfect 
man is an immortal spirit in an immortal body. 

There were twelve disciples of that Master, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, who brought the message of the Wisdom Religion to 
the peoples of the western world. An interesting correspond- 
ence is that there are twelve signs in the Zodiac which is the 
cosmic record of the purpose and progress of Evolution 
through the manifestation of spirit in matter. 

According to the legends and records of the twelve dis- 
ciples, John was the gentlest and most intimate friend of the 
Master. He had in a very high degree those qualities which 
made him most responsive to the inner thoughts and motives of 
the Great Teacher. It was therefore fitting and in keeping with 
the spirit and the purpose of Jesus, the Kristos, that John 
should be chosen as the one to whom should be revealed the 
hidden mysteries of the Kingdom of the Christ. 

John was “in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” that is to say, 
he was in meditation, withdrawn into the silence, apart from 
the distractions of the senses and the material world. While 
in this state he heard a voice and relates that, “being turned, 
I saw seven golden candle sticks, and in the midst of the seven 
golden candle sticks, one like unto the Son of Man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot and girt about the breasts 
with a golden girdle; his head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; 
and his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; 
and his voice like the sound of many waters. And he had 
in his right hand seven stars; and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword; and his countenance was as the sun 
shining in his strength. And when I saw him I fell at his feet 
as dead; and he faid his right hand upon me saying unto me, 
‘fear not, I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive forevermore; and have the keys of 
hell (the under world, the grave) and of death.” The seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches and the seven candle 
sticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 
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This is a beautiful, poetic, and true description of the per- 
fect man. “Girt about the breasts with a golden girdle.” The 
great organs of the emotions, the breasts and heart, protected 
by a girdle of the royal metal; the human emotions pro- 
tected and controlled by the higher will. 

“And his head and his hairs were white like wool;” the 
whiteness of purity. As the perfect combination of all the 
colors is white, so the perfect combination of all the powers of 
the perfected man is purity. 

“His eyes were as a flame of fire.” Fire is the highest 
element in the manifested world. The eyes are the most highiy 
developed, and most nearly perfect organs of the physical body 
for the expression of the real man, the soul. If one would 
fathom the deepest motives, the sincerity, the soul of one’s 
friend, he looks searchingly into the eyes. 

“And his feet were like unto fine brass as if they burned 
in a furnace.” The eyes, his highest organs of expression, 
looking out into the infinite depths of space, the feet, his low- 
liest in contact with the world of matter, the zenith and nadir 
of physical man. Refined brass is the symbol of the beauty of 
strength. The physical body is an instrument of wonderful 
beauty and strength, through which, and by which, man ac- 
complishes the purpose of his existence. 

“And his voice as the sound of many waters.” Water is 
the symbol of the universal solvent. It is the one necessary 
vehicle for the expression of all the higher forms of life. It is 
the most plastic form of matter. 

Sound is the creative power of the universe; sound is God 
in action; sound is the fashioner of form; sound is creation. 
“And God said, let there be light” and light was. 

“His countenance was like the sun shining in his strength,” 
for his body was the body of Living Light. 

“And he said I am the First and the Last—He that is liv- 
ing and was among the dead, and is living into the ages of 
the ages.” This is he that was, and is, and ever shall be, the 
“only begotten Son of God.” This is not the personality 
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known as Jesus, but Jesus become the Christ. Jesus attained to 
that high evolution wherein he truly says, “I and my Father 
are one,” a state to which every human being is enjoined to 
attain in obedience to the Master’s command, “be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.”’ 

The one great fact of the universe, of the Cosmos, is pro- 
gression, development, evolution. The great mystery of these 
first chapters of the Book of Revelation, is overcoming. Over- 
coming is evolution. “The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven candle sticks which thou sawest, 
are the seven churches.”’ The symbolism is this: The angels 
of the churches are the principles which, emanating from the 
Supreme, form man and act through the body. 

The seven churches or assemblages are the organisms of 
the human body through which the force or principles act; 
these principles or vehicles are seven in number, corresponding 
to the seven notes in music, the seven colors of the spectrum, 
and also to the seven signs of the Zodiac, which represent the 
manifesting and manifested world. | 

The Master who is giving this instruction, in each case, de- 
scribes himself in a manner corresponding to the “angel” or 
principle to whom he is addressing himself. His instruction is, 
in each case, for the guidance of the disciple in developing and 
directing that principle of his nature. 

The result of the development and wise control or direction 
of that principle, is clearly shown at the end of each message. 
The whole is the deepest occultism, the profoundest wisdom, 
and the plainest possible guide for conscious evolution. 

All that follows in the wonderful Book of the Revelation 
is but explanatory, and shows the application of these seven 
messages to the life of man and nations. 

The key to the mysteries of these “messages” is the “seven- 
fold constitution of Man.” That is to say, if man is analyzed 
as a seven-fold being, it will be found that the messages cor- 
respond to the seven principles of his nature, and the instruc- 
tions and admonitions, and the results to be attained by perfect- 
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ing the vehicles and directing the powers, exactly fit the re- 
quirements and necessities of the case. 

For the purposes of this analysis let us first consider man as 
the Higher man, and the Lower man. In this aspect he is 
sometimes spoken of, even by theologians, as the Divine man 
and the Animal man. This is the man, that “would do good 
but evil is present with him,” and his higher principles impell- 
ing him to rise, while the more material side of his nature, 
tends, by its inertia, to remain “of the earth, earthy.” 

To speak more technically, the Divine man is the “Higher 
Triad,” and the animal man is the “Lower Quarternary.” The 
ancient symbolism represented the idea with a triangle above a 
square, 

The equilateral triangle is a symbol of the three aspects 
of the Supreme Being coming into manifestation. Mind is 
that principle in man which is the bridge between his higher 
and his lower nature, between the Divine Man and the mere 
animal man. It is therefore represented by the base line of the 
triangle, touching on each extremity the converging lines which 
symbolize Spirit and Soul as the emanations from the Infinite. 
This Triad, Spirit, Soul and Mind, and its symbol, is the origin 
of the many and varied conceptions of theology known as the 
Trinity. The endless confusion and sometimes absurd contra- 
dictions arising in theological controversies regarding the Trin- 
ity are due to ignorance of this fundamental idea of the Triad. 
Perhaps a plainer symbol of the idea is the solid triangle whose 
three faces represent the three aspects under which the Supreme 
comes into manifestation. God manifests as Spirit, Soul and 
Mind. 

The man himself, the Thinker, may be considered as a 
co-ordination of these three aspects of the Divine and as an 
entity, an individualized consciousness, he expresses himself 
through his body. The four vehicles of his expression are 
Desire, Life, Astral or substantial matter, Physical matter. 

Beginning with the lowest principle or aspect of man we 
have the physical body which is an aggregation of molecules 
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adapted to various purposes connected with the preservation 
of the body itself, and also to receiving and transmitting cer- 
tain forces whose modification or expression is effected through 
it. The whole is held together and given form by a substan- 
tial body of finer and more tenuous matter into which, so to 
speak, the molecules of the physical body are builded. This is 
the “astral body.” Of still finer substance, if substance it can 
be called, is the Life, that universal force which permeates the 
entire Cosmos, finding expression imperfectly through the 
grosser forms of matter and more fully through the refined 
material of highly developed organisms. The “Body of De- 
sire” is that sublimated matter which is intimately responsive to 
the play of those lower mental faculties which we call the emo- 
tions. 

With this very brief preliminary sketch let us proceed to 
the consideration of the messages to the “Angels of the seven 
Churches.” We shall examine each message separately, the 
message to the Church at Ephesus claiming our first attention. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Wu WE1. A Phantasy based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse. From the 
Dutch of Henri Borel. Authorized version by Meredith Janson. Luzac & 
Co., London. 69 pages. Price, 3s. 

Not since the appearance of H. P. Blavatsky’s “‘ Voice of the Silence,” 
and M. C.’s “‘ Light on the Path’”’ has the English reading world been 
blessed with a book that so excelled in wisdom, philosophy and truth, and 
combined therewith poetry and the noble beauty of a simple style, as this 
astonishing prose poem of Henri Borel, translated by Meredith Janson. 
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This is great praise to bestow upon any book, but ‘‘ Wu Wei’”’ deserves 
all praise that is given it. ‘*‘Wu Wei’”’ is the more remarkable because it 
stands out from the number of so-called mystical and occult books now 
offered in the market and which, in most cases, are twaddle and fortuitous 
nonsense for which authors claim attention, because they say they receive 
the teaching from the spiritual plane, or as the whispers of a divine voice. 

‘*Wu Wei’”’ embodies portions of the philosophy of the great Lao-Tse, 
but is not a translation of Lao-Tse’s ‘‘ Tao-Teh-King.’’ Henri Borel writes 
modestly in the preface, that his work is but an outpouring of the thought 
and feeling calied up in him by the words of Lao-Tse. The book is divided 
into three essays, headed, Tao; Art; Love. The Chinese sign for Tao 
means a great many different things, and different translators render the 
supposed meaning or meanings differently. In ‘‘ Wu Wei”’ no definition is 
attempted, but through poetical statements the idea of Tao is brought neare, 
to us. 

“In that which thou seest is Tao, but Tao is not what thou seest. Thou 
must not think that Tao is visible to thine eyes. Tao will waken neither 
joy in thy heart nor draw thy tears. Taois present ineyerything. . 
Thou liest as safe in the arms of Tao as a child in the arms of its mother. 

And it is so simple that Tao, which pervadeth thy life, should also 
after death continually surround thee! . . . In every man there is an 
impulse towards the Movement which, proceeding from Tao, would urge 
him back to Tao again. Taois rest. Inusis Tao. Only by renunciation 
of desire can we attain rest. Oh! all this craving to know what Tao is. 

Those who know it (what Tao is) tell it not; those who tell it know 
it not. Thyself must discover it. in that thou freest thyself from all passions 
and cravings, and livest in utter spontaneity, void of unnatural striving. 

Thus wilt thou also return to Tao, and when thou art returned thou 
wilt know it not. For thou thyself will be Tao.”’ 

“Wu Wei” isthe path. ‘‘Wu Wei”? is the same as the inaction taught 
in the Bhagavad-Gita as leading to the supreme. The author makes the 
Chinese adept say to the enquirer ‘* By strifelessness, ‘Wu Wei,’ Lao-Tse 
did not mean common inaction, not mere idling with closed eyes. He 
meant relaxation from earthly activity, from desire—the craving for unreal 
things. But he did exact activity in read things. He implied a powerful 
movement of the soul, which must be freed from its gloomy body like a 
bird from its cage. He meant a yielding to the inner motive force which 
we derive from Tao and which leads to Tao again.’’ 

In the essay on Art, the hermit exemplifies the ‘‘ Wu Wei’”’ philosophy 
of Lao-Tse in poetry and sculpture. By art is meant art, as art, and not as 
a means for securing vague earthly enjoyment. ‘‘A poet looks upon men 
and things—in their simplest nature and relationship—so simply, that he 
himself approaches very nearly to the nature of Tao. There is buton e way 
in art and that is spontaneity, in simple continuance to infinity. 
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One evening the inquirer approached the little stone hut on the mountain 
side to again meet and question the hermit “ dignified as a tree in the midst 
of nature, and awe inspiring as the evening itself.’’ The enquirer seems to 
have fallen under the sway of the memories of the past and his love fora 
woman, and says that without love Tao appears to him but a gloomy lie. 
He thinks that the great flame flaring out from his soul, so fearful, so lovely, 
was greater than Tao. The old man smiled gently, and showed him that 
‘‘love is nome other than the rythm of Tao.’’ That he might have experi- 
enced the same at the sight of a tree, a flower, but being human, living by 
desire, it could only be revealed to him through another human being, a 
woman, and because, also, in that form it is more easily understood by him. 
“But the true love of the soul is Tao, with whom the soul once was one, 
and with whom she desires reunion.’’ These extracts are set down be- 
cause space did not permit more lengthy quotations. It seemed difficult to 
abstain from quoting whole pages. Just a few lines to illustrate the nobil- 
ity of views, simplicity of style, profound mysticism, and true philosophy of 
the author, 

‘* My life is full of sins,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am heavily burdened with dark- 
ening desires, and so are my benighted fellow-men. How can our life ever 
—thus luminous, in its purest essence—float towards Tao? It is so heavy 
with evil, it must surely sink back into the mire.” 

““Do not believe it, do not believe it!’’ exclaimed the sage, smiling in 
gracious kindliness. ‘‘ No man can annihilatc Tao, and there shines in each 
one of us the inextinguishable light of the soul. Do not believe that the evil- 
ness of humanity is sogreat and so mighty. Theeternal Taodwellsinall. . , 
You cannot love the one in preference to the other ; you cannot bless the 
one and damn the other. They are as alike in essence as the grains of sand 
on this rock. And not one will be banished out of Tao eternally, for all 
bear Tao within them. Their sins are illusive, having the vagueness of va- 
pors. Irresistibly they are drawn to Tao, as yonder waterdrop to the great 
sea. . . Poor friend! Has thy sin made thee so fearful? Hast thou 
held thy sin to be mightier than Tao? Thou hast striven to be good over- 
much, and so hast seen with a false clearness thine own badness. . . Tao 
is neither good nor bad. For Taois real. Tao alone is: and the life of all 
unreal things is a iife of false contrasts and relations, which have an in- 
dependent existence, and do greatly mislead. Wu Wei—unstriving self- 
impelled—that must thou be.”’ 

The peace which a Master gives to His disciple shines through the pages 
of this noble book, and reaches even those whose eye falls on ‘‘Wu-Wei.”’ 


AQUARIUS. 
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